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THE PIERCE STATUE 


On the twenty-fifth day of Novem- 
ber last, forty-five years after the 
death of Franklin Pierce, lawyer, 
soldier, statesman, fourteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the 
only son of New Hampshire to attain 
that exalted position, a statue of that 
distinguished servant of the people, 
erected in his honor by the state 
which gave him birth, was formally 
dedicated, the same having been 
provided for by act of the last legis- 
lature, and erected under the direction 
of the Governor and Council, who 
called a committee of citizens, con- 
sisting of Frank P. Carpenter, Clar- 
ence E. Carr, Edgar Aldrich, William 
E. Chandler and David E. Murphy 
into consultation and codperation 
with them in planning and carrying 
out the work, which was designed and 
executed by Augustus Lukeman of 
New York, one of the best known 
American sculptors of the present day. 

For a generation at least the great 
mass of the people of the State had 
marvelled that no such tribute of 
respect had been paid the memory of 
this most brilliant son of the Granite 
State; but it had always happened 
that the legislature in which a move 
was made to secure action in that 
direction, had contained some bitter 
partisan who, by factious opposition 
and dilatory tactics was able to defeat 
the measure, until the last legislature, 
after brief deliberation, and without 
substantial opposition, passed a joint 
resolution appropriating $15,000 for 
the purpose, and the work was carried 
out as above stated. 

The statue is a massive bronze 
figure, standing on a pedestal of 
Concord Granite, five feet square, 
suitably inscribed and placed in the 


rear wall of a rectangular granite 
exedra, thirty-five feet by twelve with 
a floor of yellow, vitrified brick, which 
fronts on a line with the iron fence of 
the state house yard, a section of 
which, to the south of the Memorial 
Arch, was removed for its accommo- 
dation. It represents President 
Pierce in an easy and graceful stand- 
ing position, in civilian’s dress, but 
with a military cloak over his shoul- 
ders. 

The likeness is pronounced excel- 
lent by those who remember the face 
and figure of the President. The 
inscriptions on the four sides of the 
pedestal, epitomizing the career of 
General Pierce, civil, military and 
professional, were mainly suggested 
by Judge Aldrich, and, although ex- 
tended—as such a remarkable career 
necessitates, are most comprehensive. 
They are as follows: 

On the east side, or front— 
FRANKLIN PIERCE 
FOURTEENTH 
PRESIDENT 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


On the north side—. 


BORN AT HILLSBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NOVEMBER 23, 1804. 

A LAWYER WHO LOVED HIS PROFESSION 
AND WAS A GREAT LEADER IN IT 
MEMBER NEW HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATURE 
AT 25 AND SPEAKER AT 27 
CONGRESSMAN AT 29 
UNITED STATES SENATOR AT 32 AND 
RESIGNED AT 37 
LATER IN LIFE DECLINED THE OFFICE 
OF ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, THAT OF SECRETARY OF WAR, 
THE UNITED STATES SENATORSHIP AND 
THE GOVERNORSHIP OF HIS STATE. 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
DIED AT CONCORD OCTOBER 8, 1869. 
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On the south side— 
BRIGADIER GENERAL U.S. A. 
PUEBLA 
CONTRERAS 
CHURUBUSCO 
MOLINO DEL REY 
CHAPULTEPEC 
COMMISSIONER APPOINTED BY GENERAL 
SCOTT TO ARRANGE AN ARMISTICE 
WITH GENERAL SANTA ANNA 
“HE WAS A GENTLEMAN AND A 
MAN OF COURAGE.” 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT 


On the west side, or rear— 


ERECTED BY THE 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1914. 


By the programme, as arranged 
for the occasion, Hon. Clarence E. 
Carr of Andover acted as president of 
the day, Rev. George H. Reed, D. D., 
pastor of the North Congregational 
Church, of Concord, as Chaplain, 
and David E. Murphy of Concord as 
Marshal. Hon. Oliver E. Branch of 
Manchester was selected as Orator of 
the day. The programme also in- 
cluded an introductory address by 
President Carr, following the Invoca- 
tion; and addresses by Mr. Frank P. 
Carpenter presenting the Statue to 
the State, His Excellency Governor 
Felker, accepting the same, Judge 
Aldrich, ex-Senator Chandler, and 
William F. Whitcher of Woodsville, 
with music by Nevers’ Third Regi- 
ment Band of Concord. 

At 11 o’clock, sharp, on the day 
appointed, a procession was formed in 
front of the Eagle Hotel, under the 
direction of the Marshal, and, headed 
by the band, and the officers and 
speakers of the day, marched to the 
open space in front of the monument, 
where the statue was unveiled by 
Miss Susan H. Pierce of Hillsborough, 
a grand-niece of President Pierce, who 
was formally presented by President 
Carr,-who also paid a brief tribute, 
immediately after the unveiling, to 
the sculptor, Augustus Lukeman, who 
was detained by illness. The com- 
pany then proceeded to Representa- 
tives Hall in the State House, where, 
before an audience which filled the 


hall and gallery, the exercises ‘were 
carried out as planned. 

The addresses were all admirable 
in sentiment and language, eminently 
worthy the occasion, but altogether 
too extended, on the whole, for re- 
production in these pages. The clos- 
ing address by William F. Whitcher of 
Woodsville, who had been the most 
earnest and eloquent advocate of the 
measure providing for the statue, 
in former legislatures, brief, com- 
prehensive and eminently to the 
point, is the only one whose presen- 
tation our space permits, and is as 
follows: 


MR. WHITCHER’S ADDRESS 


The memorial today dedicated is the well- 
considered tribute the state of New Hampshire 
pays to the honorable service, the lofty achieve- 
ments and the devoted patriotism of a dis- 
tinguished son. No feature of his life and 
character was more marked and prominent 
than such patriotism. Patriotism is a passion 
for country, and Franklin Pierce loved his 
country thus and gave it his best service. He 
came of sturdy Revolutionary stock, and love 
of country, and devotion to its interests were 
his by inheritance. This love and devotion 
grew with his growth and ripened into fullness 
with his ripening years. 

I quote two characteristic utterances of 
his, made under circumstances which pre- 
clude all doubt of their thorough sincerity. 
On the solemn occasion of his inauguration as 
President of the United States he said: 

With the Union my best and dearest earthly 
hopes are entwined. : It’s with me 
an earnest and vital belief that as the, Union 
has been the source, under Providence, of our 
prosperity to this time, so it is the surest 
pledge of a continuance of the blessings we 
have enjoyed, and which we are sacredly 


bound to transmit undiminished to our 
children. 


Ten years later in the dark days of Civil 
War, when the fate of the Union yet hung 
in the balance, in an address made on that 
memorable Fourth of July, 1863, near where 
his statue now stands he said: 


I will not believe that the experiment of 
man’s capacity for self-government, which was 
so successfully illustrated until all the Revo- 
lutionary men had passed to their final reward 
is to prove a humiliating failure. Whatever 
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others may do, we will never abandon the hope 
that the Union is to be restored; whatever 
others may do, we will cling to it as the mar- 
iner clings to the last plank when night and 
tempest close around him. 


With him Country and Union were one. 
The Union he ardently loved and devotedly 
served, was the Union formed by the Consti- 
tution, a Constitution he regarded with rev- 
érence, and the terms of which he believed 
should be strictly construed. It was a 
Union of sovereign states. The Constitution 
gave certain broad and general powers, powers, 
however, clearly defined, to a Federal Govern- 
ment. All others, he firmly believed, were 
retained by the states. Thus his country’s 
welfare depended upon a constant discrimina- 
tion between the separate rights and responsi- 
bilities of the states, and the common rights 
and obligations of the whole people under the 
general government. In a word, the country 
he loved and to which he gave his life devotion 
was “an indissoluble Union of indestructible 
states.’”’ From this conception of Country 
and Union he never swerved in word or deed 
during a career in which he was often mis- 
understood, often cruelly maligned. For his 


course and conduct he was calmly content to 
wait the judgment of later generations. 

We have come upon a time when the idea 
of statehood is being obscured by a cloud of 
fantastic experiments under the name of a 
centralized ‘‘New Nationalism,” but there 
are happily indications that the pendulum 
will yet swing towards a reasonable regard for 
a reasonable and constitutional statehood. 

Franklin Pierce had thirteen predecessors 
in his exalted office of President. His suc- 
cessors also number thirteen. He stands 
midway in a distinguished line. He may 
not have been the greatest in that line; his 
star may not shine the most resplendent; but 
in purity of purpose and of character, in un- 
swerving loyalty to conviction, in love of 
Country and Union, in steadfast devotion to 
the right, as God gave him to see the right, we 
may invite comparison with those who pre- 
ceded him, and with those who have followed. 

New Hampshire pays him honor today— 
belated perhaps, but all the more emphatic 
because belated. New Hampshire honors 
his memory, not impulsively or unthinkingly, 
but soberly, thoughtfully, reverently. In 
honoring him, she honors herself. 


AMERICA, THE GLORIOUS 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


America, the glorious, we sing, 

As to thy faithful, loving heart we cling; 

Our hopes, our visions and our dreams we bring 
To thee, dear fatherland. 


Our swords unsheathed and mouldering with rust 

All useless lie; unheeded in the dust; 

For men are brothers: here, and God our trust; 
Oh, blessed fatherland! 


While over all this peaceful country, high, 
A starry bit of bunting greets the sky.— 
Old Glory! may its colors ever fly 

For God and fatherland! 


ee 
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REV. AARON HALL 


Pastor First Congregational Church of Keene, 1777-1814 


By Rev. Rodney W. Roundy 


On October 17-19, 1913, the First 
Congregational Church of Keene, 
observed the one hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
In the May preceding, a granite 
tablet was placed on the site of the 
first meeting-house, by the Ashuelot 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The meeting-house was 
built 1736-1737, two years before 
the organization of the church. The 
church is now occupying the fourth 
meeting-house, the original part of 
which was dedicated in 1788. 

On October 18, 1914, a tablet, 
a cut of which appears on the follow- 
ing page, was dedicated in mem- 
ory of the Revolutionary pastor of 
the church, whose death occurred 
one hundred years ago. Joint gift 
. of the surviving great grandchildren 
of Mr. Hall and the women of the 
Home Circle of the church, the tab- 
let was executed by J. and R. Lamb 
of New York City and is of antique 
brass with etched letters except for 
the raised letters of the name. It 
is placed at the right of the pulpit 
as a companion to the one on the 
left in memory of Rev. Zedekiah 
Smith Barstow, D.D., pastor of the 
church 1818-1868. 

Aaron Hall was the descendant of 
the Hall family of Connecticut, whose 
ancestry goes back to the earliest 
times of colonial history. The origi- 
nal John Hall, emigrant, was de- 
scended from the Halls, County of 
Kent, England. The first settler, John 
Hall, was born in 1584, spent forty 
years of his life in New England, 
dying at the age of eighty-nine. We 
read of him as in Boston in 1633, 
and in Cambridge and Roxbury 
afterwards. On September 4, 1633, 


John Hall accompanied John Old- 
ham to the Connecticut River. They 


reported back to the Bay towns of 
Massachusetts, January 20, 1634, 
and the report of their investiga- 
tions on the Connecticut River led 
to the settlement from Dorchester, 
of Wethersfield and Windsor, Conn., 
and from Cambridge, of Hartford, 
Conn. John Hall removed his family 
to the Connecticut River in 1639, 
and in 1650 we find his family settled 
in the midst of the extensive lands 
owned by him in Middletown, Conn. 

Aaron Hall was the sixth in de- 
scent from John, the emigrant, and 
was born in Cheshire, Conn., June 
27, 1751. He was graduated from 
Yale College in 1772. His diploma, 
signed by President Naphtali Dag- 
gett, is now in the possession of his 
great-granddaughter, Miss Alice Hall, 
a teacher of art, living in New York 
City. Professor Dexter in his Yale 
biographies, records the fact that 
“Aaron Hall studied Divinity with 
Rev. Mr. Foot for about nine months 
in 1772-73, and was_ chosen to 
preach by the New Haven County 
Association of Ministers on Sept. 
28, 1773, being then a resident grad- 
uate of the college.”” The Mr. Foot 
referred to, is the Rev. John Foot, 
minister of Cheshire, and a graduate 
of Yale College in 1765. That Aaron 
Hall spent the next two years in 
study is evidenced by the fact that 
in 1775 he received the degree of 
A.M. from both Yale and Dartmouth. 

Griffin’s ‘‘History of Keene’’ re- 
cords the fact that Rev. Clement 
Sumner, pastor of the Keene church 
for the years 1761-72, a native of 
the same Connecticut town as Mr. 
Hall, recommended him to the church. 
Mr. Hall preached in Keene as the 
twentieth candidate in the five or 
six unsettled years of the church’s 
life, sueceeding the dismission of 
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Mr. Sumner. He was called to the 
Keene pastorate at a church meet- 
ing held December 2, 1777. Pre- 


vious to the formal call of the church 
there stands written in the old rec- 
ord book, kept in the vaults of the 
Keene National Bank,—the first half 
of which is nearly all written in the 
handwriting of Aaron Hall—the ac- 
a meeting 


tion of the church at 


Wood.”’ Following the call of the 
church on December 8, 1777, in 
the town meeting, it was ‘‘ Voted un- 
animously to give Mr. Aaron Hall, 
who has been preaching amongst 
us, a Call to settle in the Work of 
the Gospel Ministry in This Town.” 

“Voted, to give Mr. Hall One 
Hundred Thirty-Three pounds Six 
Shillings and Eight Pence for a Settle- 





Aaron Hall Memorial Tablet 


called November 12, 1777. The 
record is as follows: “The important 
matter of settling the Gospel was 
conversed upon in Brotherly love.”’ 

1. “Voted, That Thursday the 
13 of November be appointed for 
the solemnities of a day of fasting, 
looking to the great head of the 
church for direction in making the 
choice of pastor.”’ 

2. ‘‘Voted, To call unto our assist- 
ance the Revds. Mr. Farrow, Mr. 
Brigham, Mr. Goddard and Mr. 


ment, said sum to be made Equal 
in Value and made good as the Same 
Sum four years ago when silver 
and gold passed current among us.” 
He was also voted eighty pounds 
per annum for his salary, and this 
money was to be made the equiva- 
lent of gold and silver. 

Maj. Timothy Ellis, Capt. Jere- 
miah Stiles, Lieut. Josiah Richard- 
son, Lieut. Daniel Kingsbury and 
Ichabod Fisher were the committee 
appointed to lay the proposition 
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before Mr. Hall, and to adjust the 
amount of his settlement and salary 
in paper money of the times. Mr. 


Hall accepted the united call of the. 


church and settlement of the town 
in a long letter dated January 17, 
1778. 

His ordination and _ installation 
was held on Wednesday the eight- 
eenth day of February. 


terfield, Walpole, Charlestown and 
Dublin. The public exercises suc- 
ceeding the decision of the council 
were as follows: Rev. Mr. Hibbert 
of Claremont had the opening prayer; 
Rev. Mr. Olcott of Charlestown 
preached the sermon; Rev. Mr. Brig- 
ham of Fitzwilliam offered the or- 
daining prayer; Rev. Mr. Fessendon 
of Walpole gave the charge; Rev. 





Rev. Rodney W. Rounuy 
Pastor First Congregational Church, Keene, N. H. 


The church committee consisted 
of Mr. David Nims, Deacon Obadiah 
Blake, Mr. Simeon Clark, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hall and Mr. Daniel Kings- 
bury. The churches of Windsor 
and Wallingford, Conn., were in- 
vited to be present by pastor and 
delegate, but the season of the year 
prevented their attendance. The 
other churches were those of New 
Ipswich, Fitzwilliam, Swanzey, Ches- 


Mr. Goddard of Swanzey extended 
the right hand of fellowship; Rev. 
Mr. Sprague of Dublin “closed the 
solemnity with prayer.” Rev. Mr. 
Fessendon of Walpole acted as mod- 
erator, and Rev. Mr. Olcott of 
Charlestown as scribe. The mem- 
bers of the council were entertained 
at the tavern of Lieut. Josiah Rich- 
ardson on Pleasant Street now West 
Street. 








Before Mr. Hall would accept 
the call to the Keene church, the 
church voted to do away with the 
practice of the ‘‘Half-Way Cove- 
nant.”” Next to the Unitarian con- 
troversy, there has been no eccle- 
siastical question which has more 
agitated the life of our early New 
England churches than this “half- 
way practice.’ The matter was 
happily adjusted in the Keene church 
by the vote of the church and by 
receiving into full membership a 
dozen people who had previously 
stood in the “half-way relationship.” 
Mr. Hall had evidently come into 
full sympathy with Joseph Bel- 
lamy’s position regarding the “half- 
way covenant.” Bellamy was a 
native of the same town as Mr. Hall, 
but spent his life in the pastorate 
at Bethlehem, Conn. I have been 
unable to establish the fact that Mr. 
Hall was one of the sixty students 
whom Joseph Bellamy prepared for 
the ministry in Bethlehem, though 
it is quite possible he may have 
been one of that number in the 
interval between his graduation from 
college and his coming to Keene in 
the summer of 1777. While he was 
still a college student, he must 
certainly have come under the in- 
fluence of Bellamy’s position on the 
“Half-way Covenant”’ for Bellamy’s 
pamphlets against this practice were 
published in New Haven, Conn., 
during 1769-70, and were circulated 
during the years of Mr. Hall’s col- 
lege course. 

So far as Keene was concerned, 
Aaron Hall was the town minister 
par-excellence. Resource to the cen- 
sus tables informs us that, during 
all the days of his ministry, Ches- 
terfield, Westmoreland and Wal- 
pole had more inhabitants than 
Keene. During his life there were 
times when to this list there must 
be added Alstead, Dublin, Rich- 
mond and Winchester. It was not 


until the census of 1830 that Keene 
obtained the distinction which she 
has since maintained, of being the 
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largest Cheshire County town. 
Nevertheless, in his writings about 
New England, as the result of a 
horseback tour a little more than 
a century ago, President Dwight 
of Yale College ‘pronounced Keene 
one of the pleasantest inland towns 
he had seen.” 


As a townsman Mr. Hall was both 
agriculturalist and clergyman. In 
the year 1782, the year of his marriage 
to Sarah Baker, the record of deeds 
tells us that he purchased for forty 
pounds something over an acre of land 
on Pleasant, now West Street. This 
purchase was made of Josiah Rich- 
ardson, tavern keeper, who owned 
the land roundabout, even the lot 
on_which the original part of the 
meeting-house was built, now the 
site of the Soldiers’ Monument and 
Common. The site of his purchase . 
was that of the present Thayer Li- 
brary. According to tradition, during 
his early days in Keene he lived in 
the old Cooke house, at least be- 
fore he was married, perhaps for a 
short time afterwards. On the land 
of his purchase he built his home. 
His descendants record the fact that 
the foundations were laid and the 
roof raised at his direction, on Fri- 
day. Thus he placed himself in 
opposition to the superstition that 
by such action his house would 
be burneddown. That he was on the 
side of Providence in such a course 
is decisively settled by a visit to 
63 Castle Street where now may 
be seen the main part of the struc- 
ture moved to its present location 
at the time of construction of the 
present Thayer Library building. 
Only the ell part was torn down at 
the time of removal. The record 
of deeds indicates three other pur- 
chases of land “in the middle part 
of the town”’ by “ Aaron Hall, Clerk.” 
These purchases were evidently for 
tillage and pasturage and aggre- 
gated nearly forty acres. It is a 
matter of interest that Judge New- 
comb introduced the first chaise 
to Keene and that afterwards the 
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minister followed the example of 
the judge. 

Mr. Hall was a worthy citizen. 
His election to membership in the 
state convention adopting the na- 
tional Constitution was evidence 
of that fact. The address pub- 
lished with this article reveals the 
kind of citizenship that accorded 
with the principles of his life. His 
recognized place on public occasions 
found good example in the Fourth 
of July celebration in 1804. On 
that day two companies of militia 
under the commands of Captains 
Chase and Metcalf escorted a pro- 
cession to the meeting-house, where 
Mr. Hall had his part in offering the 
prayer, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read by Noah Cooke, 
Esq., and the oration was delivered 
by young Phineas Cooke, the school- 
master. He made the prayer on 
the solemn occasion of this town’s 
mourning the death of George Wash- 
ington on February 22, 1800. 

The Yale biographies, previously 
referred to, state the fact that on 
‘June ‘2, 1803, Rev. Aaron Hall 
preached a sermon from Chron- 
icles 19:6, at Concord, before His 
Excellency the Governor, the Hon- 
orable Council, Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of 
New Hampshire. This sermon was 
published the same year and styled 
in request for publication, “A Can- 
did and Patriotic Discourse.’ 

Mr. Hall was a good citizen, in 
that he helped light the candles of 
learning in this place. The first 
library of Keene, called ‘the social 
library’? was kept in his house and 
he was librarian. The Thayer li- 
brary is not the first library on the 
present site. , 

Public affairs were often strained 
during his ministry. In the earlier 
years the matters of sending soldiers 
to the war, and of paying them out 
of town resources, were constantly 
coming up at town meetings. The 
town now and then had a meeting 
to express itself on matters of state 


and national welfare. Whether law 
and order should prevail in this 
community and surrounding com- 
munities was a question often at the 
front. More than once, also, it ap- 
pears that mobs of men would pre- 
vent the administration of justice. 
In 1779 


“Upon the thirty-first of May, 
Appeared in Keene, at break of day, 
A mob, both bold and stout.’’ 


Bodies of men would meet each other 
on the country road to see which 
should have the custody of the cannon 
that traveled back and forth from 
Westmoreland to Walpole, and even 
sometimes across the Connecticut 
River to Westminster. What would 
be done with the Tories was an agi- 
tating question when the war was 
over. Should they have any rights of 
property they had acquired before 
the war was fought? Should New 
Hampshire adopt the national Con- 
stitution? What attitude should Keene 
take toward it? Fear lest this state 
should fail to vote for its adoption 
led to adjournment from Exeter 
to Concord, and the final vote had 
only the majority of ten in its 
favor. Then there were the trying 
questions of Keene’s attitude to- 
ward the towns up and down the 
Connecticut River, growing out of 
the controversy concerning the New 
Hampshire Grants. In all these 
relations we may believe Mr. Hall 
had his continuous, quiet, manful 
influence, that ever extended in the 
direction of reasonable settlement 
of trying difficulties. It is testified 
that the whole bent of his nature 
as well as his Christian principles 
were against all tomfoolery that 
meant civil disorder. 

The influence of a man’s citizen- 
ship—and of Mr. Hall.this is quite 
true—extends beyond the years of 
his life. His children and his chil- 
dren’s children in the life of this 
town and elsewhere rise up to pro- 
nounce good the power of his civic 
influence. 
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In 1782, Mr. Hall married Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Baker, Esq., 
of Keene. Thomas Baker had moved 
to Keene from Topsfield, Mass. in 
1760 and built his. house on the old 
Boston Road—what is now Baker 
Street. Some of his descendants 
remain as members of the First 
Church of Keene to this day. 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall were Sally, born in 1783, who 
married Elijah Parker; Aaron, Jr., 
born 1789, who with his name joined 
to that of his cousin Timothy, stood 
for the kindly interests of the best 
form of merchant life, as it came 
to be known throughout this county 
and beyond, under the firm name of 
A. and T. Hall. Aaron Hall, Jr., 
was a man distinguished in this 
community for the breadth of his 
learning and the wealth of his citi- 
zenship. His daughter Julia Hall 
“was counted a cultivated woman, 
distinguished as a teacher, and died 
in Keene at an advanced age.” 
She lived in the home built by her 
grandfather, and occupied by her 
father after the older man’s decease. 

Two other children of Aaron Hall 
were David, born in 1786, and 
Nabby, born in 1788. These two 
both died in 1790. The first Mrs. 
Hall died October 16, 1788, and two 
years later Mr. Hall married Han- 
nah Hitchcock of Cheshire, Conn. 
There were two daughters of whom 
_ she was the mother, Hannah, born in 
1791, who married James Haslam of 
New Ipswich, August 16, 1814, and 
Nabby Ann, born 1793, and died in 
Keene, October 20, 1833. Mrs. Hall 
survived her husband by six years and 
died in Keene, September 6, 1820. 

A grandson of Aaron Hall was 
Dr. Edward Hall of Auburn, N. Y. 
Concerning him Dr. J. Whitney Bars- 
tow of New York City says: “He was 
a physician of excellent reports and 
much practice in the city of Auburn. 
He married Harriet Robinson, a 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Israel Robin- 
son, pastor for a half century of 
the church in Stoddard and known 
in his day as one of the first Hebrew 


scholars in New England.” Miss 
Alice Hall, the last remaining one 
of the Hall name, is the daughter 
of this Auburn physician. 

The last marriage performed by 
Rev. Aaron Hall was that of his own 
daughter Sally to Elijah Parker 
a few weeks before the minister’s 
death. She is lovingly remembered 
as a faithful Sunday School teacher. 
Dr. J. Whitney Barstow says of her, 
“She was the mother of a large 
family of sons and one daughter. All 
were prominent in professional and 
social life.’ The daughter Mary 
Morse was the wife of Joel Parker, 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire, 
and afterward professor in Harvard 
University. 

The daughter of Judge Joel Parker 
is- Mrs. Gertrude Parker Sheffield, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who has been 
very actively interested in the plac- 
ing of this tablet in the memory of 
her great grandfather. 

A great-grandson of Rev. Aaron 
Hall and grandson of Mr. Elijah 
Parker is Horatio Parker, the present 
distinguished composer and professor 
of music in Yale University. He 
was the son of Charles Edward 
Parker an architect in Boston, who 
designed St. James Church, City 
Hall, and several residences in the 
city of Keene. Horatio, another 
son of Elijah Parker and Sally 
Hall, was an eminent lawyer in Boston. 
The oldest son, David Hall Parker, 
was born in 1815. The three sur- 
viving daughters, Sally Elizabeth 
Parker, Mrs. Mary Parker Wood and 
Julia Ann Hall Parker, live in Passaic, 
New Jersey. 


AN ORATION 


Delivered at the request of the Inhabitants of Keene’ 
June 30, 1788, to Celebrate the Ratification of the Fed- 
eral Constitution by the State of New Hampshire, by 
Aaron Hall, M. A., Member of the late State Constitu- 
tional Convention. 


The great, the important object for which 
the collected wisdom of America was sum- 
moned together, is at length accomplished. 

My Fellow-Citizens and Countrymen: 
I congratulate you on the glorious event 
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which Heaven has been pleased to pro- 
duce in our favor—and while we would do 
honor to the labors of a Washington, a 
Franklin, a Johnson, a Livingston, a Morris, 
a Rutledge, a Pickney, and other political 
fathers of our country, who dared to step 
forth in the greatest dangers to defend 
American Liberty; let us not forget our 
gratitude to the King of Nations and Lord 
of Hosts. 

Impressed with the keenest sensibility 
on this joyous occasion, I will hazard a few 
thoughts on the great subject of our Fed- 
eral Government. When we consider the 
greatness of the prize we contended for, the 
doubtful nature of the contest in the war, 
the favorable manner in which it has ter- 
minated, together with the establishment 
of a permanent energetic government, per- 
fectly consistent with the true liberties of 
the people,—and this obtained in a time of 
peace, a thing not paralleled in history. 
I repeat it, when we consider these things, 
we shall find the greatest possible reason 
for gratitude and rejoicing. This is a theme 
that will afford the greatest delight to every 
benevolent mind, whether the event in con- 
templation be viewed as the source of pres- 
‘ ent enjoyment, or the parent of future 
happiness. 

Till this period, the revolution in America, 
has never appeared to me to be completed; 
but this is laying on the cap-stone of the 
great American Empire; and, in my opinion 
we have occasion to felicitate ourselves on 
the lot which Providence has assigned us, 
whether we view it in a natural, political, 
or moral point of light. 

The frame of government now adopted 
for the United States of America, gives her 
citizens rank, if not superiority among the 
nations of the earth, and it has the advan- 
tage of being concerted, when the rights of 
mankind are better known and more clearly 
understood, than in any former age of the 
world. This constitution of government 
contains the treasures of knowledge, ob- 
tained by the labors of philosophers, sages, 
and legislators, through a long succession 
of rolling years, so that we have the col- 
lected wisdom of ages interwoven in this 
form of government. 

The three branches are created and made 
by the original independent sovereignty 





of the people, and are so balanced as to be 
a check upon each other; and after two, 
four, and six years, each branch are to re- 
turn into the bosom of their country, to 
give an account ‘for the deeds done in the 
body whether they have been good or evil.” 
It has a most friendly aspect on literature, 
and opens her arms wide to extend and en- 
courage commerce—lays a fair foundation 
for the free cultivation of our lands, and to 
alleviate the farmer, whose hands have long 
been relaxed by reason of too heavy taxa- 
tion—is wisely calculated to promote the 
progressive refinement of manners—the grow- 
ing liberality of sentiment—and above all, 
the pure and benign light of revelation, and 
have free course and be glorified in the 
blessings of society. If therefore the citizens 
of America should not be completely free 
and happy, the fault will be intirely their 
own, so long as they may choose wise and 
good men to act at helm. 

The present crisis, my fellow-citizens, is so 
important, that silence would be a crime.— 
Shall Britain (especially all her sons of free 
and liberal minds), while she envies our 
rising glory, approbate this system of gov- 
ernment? Shall France, shall Holland, and 
all Europe, applaud the wisdom of our con- 
stitution, and we inattentive be to our pri- 
vate, domestic, and national enjoyments; 
while Heaven had crowned all our blessings, 
by giving us a fairer opportunity for politi- 
cal happiness, than any other nation has 
ever been indulged with? 

Perhaps some may think I ‘am too san- 
guine in my prospects. I grant it is yet to 
be decided, whether this constitution will 
ultimately prove a blessing or a curse— 
not to the present generation alone, for with 
our fate, probably will the destiny of unborn 
millions be involved. I know that the wisest 
of Constitutions, and even that from Heaven 
itself, has been, and may again be perverted 
by venal and designing men; and on this 
account, [am not displeased that the Con- 
sitution has been objected to, and care- 
fully scrutinized by the jealous, yet honest 
intentions of many of our worthy citizens; 
as these things will be before Congress, as 
a check upon them not to invade the liber- 
ties of the people. But I will venture to 
say, with confidence too, that we shall be 
happy and flourish as a Nation and Empire, 








if the following sentiments, suggested by the 
great Washington; take place and prevail:— 

“Ist. An indissoluble union of the States, 
under one Federal head. 

‘*2nd. A sacred regard to public justice. 

“3rd. The adoption of a proper peace 
establishment (meaning a well disciplined 
militia). 

“Ath. The prevalence of the pacific and 
friendly dispositions among the People of the 
United States, which will induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and_ policies, 
and make those mutual concessions which 
are requisite to the general prosperity; and 
in some instances, to sacrifice their individ- 
ual advantages to the interest of the com- 
munity.” 

These, my Countrymen, are the great pillars 
on which the glorious building of our Con- 
stitution depends—on which our national 
character and prosperity must be supported— 
liberty, that life of man, is the basis. Who- 
ever therefore would attempt to overthrow 
this foundation, under whatever specious 
pretext, will merit the bitterest execration 
and severest punishment his injured country 
can inflict. However, the cup of blessing, 
in a political sense, is put into our hands, 
and happiness is ours, if we will make it 
so, from the overturns of Divine Providence; 
yet how much depends upon our conduct, I 
repeat it, how much depends upon our con- 
duct, whether we will be respectable and 
prosperous, or contemptible and miserable 
as a Nation. The best things in this im- 
perfect state are liable to be perverted to 
the worst of purposes. 

This is a very critical moment with America; 
the eyes of Europe, and the world, are upon 
us; and it is a time of political probation 
with every free citizen. It is certain, that the 
best Constitution, and the best Rulers, will 
avail nothing to the happiness of a people, 
without good, industrious and léyal sub- 
jects. 

It is a most important day, with America; 
in my opinion as much so as it was in any 
period of the war; and of the last moment, 
as to our National character, for all to sub- 
scribe to our Federal Government; and 
though all cannot think alike, which is not 
to be expected, any more than it is that we 
should all look alike; yet it becomes us to 
unite in the common cause as a band of 
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brothers, since we are all embarked together 
for ourselves and our posterity; and not- 
withstanding there are some who cannot re- 
joice to so high a degree, at present, on the 
ratification of the Federal Government, yet 
I presume to say, that their living under it 
a short time, will give them to realize the 
felicity that others anticipate. 

Who would be willing that this should 
be the ill-fated moment for relaxing the 
powers of the Union, and exposing us to 
become the sport of European politics, and 
to be made dupes to serve their interested 
purposes? Our Union, alone, must give us 
dignity, power and credit abroad; wealth, 
honor, and felicity at home; and without 
this, it must be extremely disagreeable to 
reflect that so much blood and treasure have 
been encountered without compensation; 
and that so many sacrifices have been made 
in vain. It is a given point on all hands, I 
believe, that the State of New Hampshire, 
from its local situation, will be more bene- 
fited than any in the Union. Who then 
from a moment’s reflection, could be willing 
that we should exclude ourselves from the 
Union, and sink into the ruins of liberty, 
abused to licentiousness? 

From a serious contemplation of the 
above, with other weighty objects, I have 
been decidedly in favor of the constitu- 
tion, and have endeavored to reflect honor 
upon those who placed me in a situation 
to act a part in this grand affair; and who is 
there, my fellow-citizens, but must have 
sincere intentions for the happiness of that 
country where he is born, and where he 
expects to die, and leaves the fruit of his 
labors to his tender offspring? 

While our hearts glow with joy and grati- 
tude, to the great parent of present and 
future happiness, on this signal occasion, 
that he has been in the counsels of the great, 
and made them so unanimous in sentiment 
(which to me, all circumstances considered, 
is one of the greatest events America ever 
experienced). 

I say while we recognize these things with 
grateful souls, let us close with the earnest 
prayer of General Washington, in his cir- 
cular letter;—‘‘That God would have the 
States over which he presides, in his holy 
protection—that he would incline the hearts 
of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subor- 
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dination and obedience to government—to 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another of their fellow-citizens of the 
United States at large—And finally that he 
would most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy and to 


demean ourselves with that clarity, humility, 
and pacific temper of mind, which were the 
characteristics of the divine author of our 
blessed religion; and without a humble imita- 
tion of whose example in these things, we can 
never hope to be a happy Nation.” 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
By L. J. H. Frost 


It might have been, ah! yes; if He had willed it, 
Who noticeth the sparrows when they fall; 
It might have been, had we not met that sorrow 


Which lies in wait for all. 


It might have been, if shadows had not gathered 
While sunshine on our path was freely shed; 

If hopes we cherished had but found fruition, 
Instead of dying, leaving words unsaid. 


It might have been. 


Leave those sad words unspoken— 


Those “saddest words from tongue or pen”’; 
Were human heart-strings never broken 
Mortals would miss the patience that is born of pain. 


It might have been, yet, would it have been better 

If flowers had bloomed where thorns and thistles grow? 
In vain we ask our hearts the question 

This side eternity we cannot know. 


It might have been; ah! well, we will not murmur, 
The darkest night awaits a brighter morn; 

We will not weep; but bid our hearts be patient 
And bear life’s burdens with a smile and song. 


It might have been, ’tis true; but we will trust Him 
Who leads us in the ways our feet have trod; 


He will not chasten us forever, 


And though He slay us, let us trust in God. 











REV. WILLIS P. ODELL, D.D. 











“THE FLAG—MEMORIAL DAY SERMON” 


By Rev. Willis P. Odell, D.D.* 


[Delivered on Sunday, May 24, in St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, Mass., before Gettysburg Post G. A. R., of 


Boston, and C. L. Chandler Post of Brookline.] 


“Thou hast given a banner to them 
that fear thee.’’—Ps. 60:4. 


“Here comes The Flag! 
Hail it! 
Who dares to drag 
Or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs,— 
Three for the stars, 
Three for the bars. 
Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and the red of it, 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 
Here comes The Flag!”’ 


There is spur and challenge in these 
martial lines. They quicken pulse- 
beats and stir the patriotic heart to 
high resolve. Most appropriately may 
I use them to introduce my theme. I| 
am to speak to you this morning about 
the Flag—our Flag—the Flag of our 
country—the Stars and Stripes of the 
American Republic—the Flag weall so 
ardently love and which in our enthus- 
iasm we fondly call, ‘Old Glory.” 


I frankly confess to you that my 
purpose in selecting such a subject 
for this occasion is to stimulate zeal 
for the Flag and for all it represents. 
I would have you hail it, give hurrahs 
for it and in its presence kindle anew 
the fires of loyalty. As a part of our 
religion we give this day to the cul- 
tivation of patriotism. 

In the closing chapter of that 
fascinating volume, entitled, “The 
Making of an American,’ Mr. Jacob 
Riis, the author, describes ‘in vivid 
fashion the emotions which swept 
through his soul as one day, from a 
sickbed by the shore of the North 
Sea, he caught sight of the American 
Flag, flying at the mast-head of a 
passing ship. He had been ill a long 


. time, far away from his family, in a 


land which in boyhood had been his 
home, but which he had early left to 
make his fortune in the new world. 
His sickness had worn upon him till 
he had become depressed and sore at 
heart. Suddenly, as he gazed moodily 
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through the open window out upon 
the sea, a great vessel sailed majesti- 
cally by, close in shore, with the Ameri- 
can Flag blown out to the breeze, till 
every star and bar shone bright and 
clear. Gone on the instant, he said, 
were discouragement and _ gloom. 
Forgotten were weakness and suffer- 
ing, the cautions of doctor and nurse. 
He sat up in bed and shouted and 
laughed and cried by turns, waving 
his handkerchief to the Flag. The 
people about him thought he had lost 
his head. But no, he said. He had 
not lost his head. He had found it 
and his heart, too, and he knew then 
that he had become an American in 
truth. And he thanked God, and 
“like unto the man sick of the palsy, 
arose from his bed and went home 
healed. ”’ 

The martial poem and the experi- 
ence of Jacob Riis go hand in hand. 
The Flag is an inspiration, an invig- 
oration, a quickener of life. For 
many years it has been casting a 
mighty spell over increasing multi- 
tudes. Cheers and tears and quench- 
less ardor have come because of it. 
It has set the blood coursing swiftly 
through the brain and heart of millions 
and led the way to many valiant 
deeds. 

But why such potent influence? 
What secret explains its extraordinary 
power? The Flag! It is a bit of 
bunting, a flash of color, a picturesque 
decoration, looking well at mast-heads 
and above assemblies, but still simply 
a product of the weaver’s art. In- 
deed, is that all? By no means. 
The Flag is a symbol, an emblem, an 
ensign. It has a history behind it. 
It is a recognized representative of 
sturdy facts. It is a pledge of things 
to come. Before it there is a future. 
Men yet unborn are to carry it as 
those long dead have marched be- 
neath it. It is an embodiment of 
purpose, a revelation and a prophecy. 

That we may appreciate the better 
the Flag we today salute, let me 
briefly set before you some important 
considerations. 


I. In the first place this Flag re- 
minds us of a glorious history. It 
was born in a mighty struggle for 
human rights. That was an epochal 
hour in the life of the world when the 
American Colonies arose against in- 
justice and tyranny. The Declara- 
tion of Independence marked the 
beginning of a very brave enterprise 
of human courage. It was a challenge 
to what was at that hour the greatest 
power enearth. The men who signed 
it had no adequate resources for war. 
They pitted themselves against a 
nation fully equippedin experience and 
arms and wealth for great military 
operations. But with a sublime con- 
fidence in the justice of their cause 
they dared to make the fight. The 
Flag was evolved to stand as the 
symbol of their lofty purposes. At 
Saratoga and Monmouth, at the Cow- 
pens and at Yorktown, the patriot 
host wrought with such soldierly 
effectiveness as to conquer an honor- 
able peace and win for their new 
Republic an established place among 
the nations of the earth. 

The fiery baptism to which the 
Flag was subjected in 1812 brought 
further glory to its defenders. Perry 
and Hull and Biddle sailed the high 
seas with their colors nailed to the 
mast-head and by their valorous 
deeds compelled a recognition of 
American Naval power. In six 
months’ time they and their asso- 
ciates took into port 300 English 
merchantmen with 3,000 prisoners 
of war. Out of the smoke of a vic- 
torious battle on Lake Erie the 
memorable report, which long thrilled 
the nation’s heart, was sent to Wash- 
ington, ‘“‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours.”’ It was during 
this period that Francis Scott Key, a 
prisoner for the moment on an English 
vessel in Chesapeake Bay, wrote the 
lines which were quickly caught up 
to become a National Anthem. In 
spite of all the enemy could do, Fort 
McHenry remained untaken, the Flag 
was ‘“‘still there’? when the fierce 


cannonade ceased, and the victory 
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inspired the patriot author to proph- 
esy. 
“Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
1s Just, 
And this be our motto, ‘In God is our trust.’ 
And the Star Spangled Banner, in triumph, 
shall waye 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
-the brave.”’ 

The American soldier fully main- 
tained his reputation in the War with 
Mexico. If the authorities at Wash- 
ington did not reveal a high order of 
statesmanship in precipitating the 
conflict, the men at the front gave a 
good account of themselves as cham- 
pions of the flag. Sent on an errand 
of conquest, they did their work well. 
Monterey and Buena Vista saw 
courage unsurpassed, and at Molino 
del Rey and at Churubusco the 
American army rendered splendid 
service. General Grant, in his Me- 
moirs, said that after nearly forty 
years, in looking back upon the cam- 
paigns there, it appeared to him that 
the generalship was well nigh perfect 
and that the conduct of the troops 
was all that could have been desired. 

The Civil War put a supreme test 
upon loyalty. Those were dreadful 
days which followed the attack on 
Sumter. Major Anderson was forced 
to pull down his flag. Was the 
defeat final and the Union to be de- 
stroyed? Anembattled host of heroes 
poured forth from évery walk in life 
to defend the national standard. By 
the bloody sacrifices they made at 
Shiloh, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Cold Harbor and 
Petersburg they proved their devo- 
tion to native land and won for 
themselves enduring honors. 

Fresh in mind, as but of yesterday, 
are the battles of Manila Bay, San- 
tiago and San Juan Hill. As Admiral 
Schley said, there was glory enough 
to go all around. 

Oh, it is a glorious Flag, with a 
history behind it of which every 
patriot may well be proud, a Flag 
made resplendent. by the immortal 
deeds of many noble men. 

II. This Flag represents in the 


second place extraordinary present 
conditions. It floats today over a 
vast territory which Mr. Gladstone 
one time, very truthfully, said, pro- 
vides ‘‘the natural base for the great- 
est continuous empire ever established 
by man.” The forefathers, who came 
to Massachusetts Bay, gave it as their 
opinion that population was never 
likely to be very dense beyond New- 
ton. The founders of Lynn, after 
exploring the land west of them for 
about fifteen miles, declared it their 
conviction that people would never 
find it worth while to settle any 
further in that direction. For many 
years there was no adequate appre- 
ciation of the possibilities in the in- 
terior of the country and only the 
vaguest notion of what existed in 
the transmissouri region. But now 
our continental area in the forty-eight 
states is 2,970,000 square miles, giving 
us a territory eighteen times as large 
as Spain, thirty-one times as large as 
Italy, and sixty-one times as large as 
England and Wales. And when to 
this is added the 600,000 square miles 
of Alaska and the 125,000 more of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, Panama, 
and the Philippines, it is apparent 
that in physical proportions we have 
become indeed a mighty nation. 

On this broad expanse an immense 
population has now been gathered. 
When the fathers cut loose from 
England they numbered only three 
millions. Today in New York City 
alone five million persons dwell. 
Beyond the wildest dreams of the 
most sanguine founders of the Re- 
public has been the growth of the 
nation. Our present continental pop- 
ulation is one hundred millions, while 
ten millions more reside in the islands 
under our sway. Spain has a popu- 
lation of eighteen millions, Italy 
thirty-two millions, France thirty- 
nine millions, Great Britain forty-five 
millions, Germany sixty millions. We 
have one hundred and ten millions. 
Of all the western nations ‘it thus 
appears we have become numerically 
far and away the largest. 74% 
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Along with these conditions our 
wealth has outrun all anticipations. 
When Thomas B. Reed was Speaker 
of the National House of Represen- 
tatives the annual governmental ap- 
propriations for the first time reached 
one billion dollars. Some adverse 
criticism was aroused at the expendi- 
ture of such an enormous sum. Mr. 
Reed replied that this was “‘a billion 
dollar country.”’ He was correct. 
It is a billion dollar country and then 
some more. No nation, ancient or 
modern, can be put alongside our own 
in accumulated possessions. 

When we come to undeveloped 
treasures anything like a_ truthful 
statement seems like a Munchausen 
yarn. During the Civil War Bishop 
Simpson delivered a lecture in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the wonderful re- 
sources of the American people. It 
was a brilliant effort and elicited 
tremendous applause. Lincoln was 
present and listened with eager at- 
tention. At the close he highly 
complimented the speaker but ven- 
tured one suggestion. He - said, 
“Bishop, you did not strike the ile.”’ 
Simpson was quick to see the point. 
“True, Mr. President, I did omit oil 
but I will not do so again.”’ The 
next time he delivered that lecture 
the value of the oil fields, just coming 
to attention, was eloquently pre- 
sented. But neither Lincoln nor 
Simpson had any adequate vision of 
a Rockefeller fortune or the amazing 
future of oil production. And then 
who dreamed of the riches in Alaska? 
The territory was not purchased until 
1867. Seven million two hundred 
thousand dollars were paid for it. 
Already it has brought to our people 
$500,000,000 in mines, fisheries and 
furs, and we are only approaching 
the beginning of its development. 
The value of the coal stored away 
beneath its hills and mountains has 
not till recently commenced to dawn 
upon our Officials. 

The possibilities in irrigation and 
the reclamation of unused lands in 
all the states and territories is another 


matter still in its infancy. It appears 
that it is altogether feasible for the 
United States of America to support 
a thousand million people, who shall 
be rich and happy in an abundant 
material civilization. 

And over all this Old Glory floats 
as the representative of national 
greatness. There is but one banner 
today recognized in all this wide 
stretch of land by this vast aggrega- 
tion of human beings, and that is the 
Flag we honor here this hour. 

III. In the third place this flag 
stands for high ideals. The Declara- 
tion of Independence took lofty 
ground. It insisted that all men had 
an inherent right to ‘“‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.”’ Its vig- 
orous arraignment of tyranny and its 
stalwart defence of freedom marked 
a splendid advance in national spirit 
and purpose. The Flag went forward 
as a pioneer in the realm of popular 
government. It stood from the first 
for the fundamental proposition that 
a just administration of civil affairs 
can rest only on the consent of the 
governed and that taxation without 
representation must be resisted to the 
last. Proudly through all its history 
has the flag championed these ideals. 

The Emancipation Proclamation 
reached a similarly lofty plane. Its 
defence of the rights of man was like- 
wise virile. It liftéd the conflict 
with the South out of all sordidness 
and gave to it an ethical form which 
put the North absolutely on the side 
of righteousness. Said Wendell Phil- 
lips, “‘Cannon think in the nineteenth 
century.’’ When-it became clearly 
recognized that the War had become a 
struggle for human liberty all the 
pent up reserves of moral purpose in 
the loyal states wheeled into line and 
the success of the Union arms was 
assured. Slavery must cease. That 
was the continent-wide resolve. The 
Flag, committed to the liberation of 
the bondman, became the holy ori- 
flamme of a righteous crusade before 
which mercenary selfishness inevitably 
went down in defeat. 
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One day the piteous cries of a long 
suffering people, crushed beneath the 
iron heel of a system devised in 
avarice and wrought out with cruelty, 
came into the ears of the American 
public. Good heed was given to the 
appeal. It was found that a policy 
of extermination was in operation at 
our very doors. In the interests of 
pleading humanity and with a definite 
publication to all the world of absolute 
personal disinterestedness, the Amer- 
ican Nation bared its right arm for 
justice and bade the butcher Weyler 
and the Government behind him move 
out and off the Western Hemisphere. 
The Spanish War came with its brief 
but glorious record. The Flag went 
to Cuba in the name of righteousness. 
There was no confusion in the issue. 
That barbarities might cease and the 
oppressed go free the conflict was 
fought to a successful termination 
under “Old Glory’s’’ stainless stars. 

IV. In the fourth place this Flag is 
pledged today to give protection to 
all who put themselves beneath its 
ample folds. It is the fixed purpose 
of the American people to deal justly 
with everybody. No notion is more 
firmly wrought into the policy of this 
Republic. 

General Grant, in his last Virginia 
campaign, stopped one day for re- 
freshment at a stately mansion, whose 
men were with the Confederate Army. 
The mother of the household did not 
recognize her guest but was quite 
moved by the courtesy shown her 
and the earnest effort made to allay 
her fears of personal harm. She 
acknowledged that she was in mortal 
terror of the Northern soldiers and 
especially of their chief. When the 
party was about to leave, she said, 
“‘T wish you would remain here until 
the Federals have passed and particu- 
larly till Grant gets by.’”’ “I assure 
you that you have nothing to fear, 
Madam,” was the reply. ‘I am 
General Grant. I will put a guard 
here to protect you from all intrusion.” 

The incident was characteristic. 
The great general correctly inter- 


preted the spirit of the American 
government and the function of the 
Flag. It exists by will of a free people 
to give protection to the defenceless. 

It should never be forgotten that the 
the Flag is definitely committed to 
the establishment of law and order. 
When Taylor entered Monterey in 
1846, he at once quieted the appre- 
hensions of the residents there by 
assuring them that no looting nor 
robbery would be permitted while he 
remained and that private property 
would be sacredly respected. When 
Scott reached Mexico City in 1847. he 
made it his first business to restore 
order. With strong hand he repress- 
ed all violence. When Fletcher a 
few days ago landed in Vera Cruz he 
immediately devoted himself to calm- 
ing the town. In a very brief time 
confidence was restored and business 
went on as usual. 

It can not be too distinctly em- 
phasized that the American Flag 
guarantees opportunity for the pur- 
suit of chosen callings unmolested. 
This is the land of the fair chance. 
Roosevelt’s favorite phrase of the 
“square deal’? is in exact accord 
with the genius of our institutions. 
It is the vigorously declared purpose 
of the people, who are the real sover- 
eigns here, to put an end to injustice 
and to see that the rights of all persons 
are held in an even balance, through- 
out all our territory. And the Star 
Spangled Banner is the emblem of 
this equitable policy. It proclaims, 
wherever it goes, to all who look upon 
it, that its mission is to defend the 
weak and helpless and establish peace 
with righteousness. 

V. Now what attitude ought we as 
American citizens to take toward a 
Flag having such a history and stand- 
ing for such lofty ideals? Can there 
be any question in any mind this hour? 

At the great Gettysburg Reunion 
last July, celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of that memorable battle, 
veterans of both armies met in fra- 
ternal fellowship under an amazing 
wealth of flags. The red, white and 


- 
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blue were everywhere. One old vet- 
eran in gray, with bared head, point- 
ing to the glorious sweep of color, said 
reverently, ‘“‘That is my Flag, the 
Flag of my fathers, the Flag of my 


country, my children’s Flag forever. - 


God keep it in the skies.”’ 

That is precisely the attitude every 
loyal citizen should take. Hearts 
should go out in love toward it and 
prayers should be sincerely offered in 
its behalf. 

During the night, following the 
battle at Stone River, General 
Rosecrans came to General Thomas, 
who was asleep, and awakening him 
said, ‘‘Thomas, will you protect the 
rear during a retreat to Overhall’s 
Creek?” Though only about half 
awake, Thomas, with solid emphasis 
which admitted of no misunderstand- 
ing, answered in sonorous’ voice, 
“Rosecrans, this army can’t retreat.” 
Then he turned over and went to 
sleep. And the army did not retreat 
but the enemy did. 

It was this same sturdy Thomas, 
plucky fighter, ignorant of fear, to 
whom General Grant telegraphed, 
“Hold Chattanooga.””’ And Thomas 
wired back, “‘ Will hold Chattanooga 
till we starve.”” That was the spirit 
which makes heroes. Every one who 
knew Thomas appreciated the mean- 
ing of his reply. He would hold the 
town or die in the attempt. With 
him loyalty was a passion which mas- 
tered all his energies. 

For love of country no sacrifice 
should be considered too great. 
Every citizen should hold himself in 
readiness to give his best. The Flag 
ought to be able to command instant 
and loyal support from all. 

As Farragut swept up the Missis- 
sippi, past the Vicksburg batteries, 
Lieutenant Cummings had one of his 
legs shot away and was in a very 
serious plight, but he refused to be 
carried below for treatment. Cheer- 
ing on his brave tars, he cried, “Get 
the ship by the batteries, get the ship 
by, boys, and they may have the 
other leg.”’ Ah, what instances of 


glorious devotion to country have 
been witnessed through the years. 

Yonder on Beacon Hill in our State 
House, where are gathered the re- 
mains of many battle-flags, there is 
one nearly bare pole. It was carried 
at the assault on Fort Wagner at the 
head of a negro regiment. The color- 
sergeant was severely wounded but 
would not give up his task. As he 
staggered out of the fearful tempest, 
holding high the staff from which 
nearly all the flag had been shot off, 
he cried again and again in jubilant 
delight, ‘‘It did not touch the ground, 
boys, it did not touch the ground.” 
Of course it did not touch the ground. 
There was valiant loyalty and sturdy 
resolve upholding it. Nothing but 
death could have struck it down. 

Have we such invincible courage? 
Why not? It is our Flag. Under it 
we have protection. By it we are 
given privilege. With it opportunity 
continues. So long as it is sustained 
by patriotic devotion that long shall 
a free people’s best interests be con- 
served. 

Have you been comforting your- 
selves with the notion that the days 
of strenuous obligation are passed and 
that no great demands for sturdy 
service are likely to be made in the 
future? Do not deceive yourselves 
with false ideas. The truth is we are 
living in troublous times. The unrest 
in Colorado and in Mexico are symp- 
tomatic. An awakening democracy 
is coming to a consciousness of power 
and is bestirring itself, not always 
wisely or with best ideals, but ever 
with increasing energy. 

Benton said to Sumner, when the 
latter was first elected to Congress, 
“Young man, nothing important will 
happen in your day. It has all 
happened.’”’ What a speech and that 
only a few years before the Civil War! 
In our own time anything may happen 
any hour. Are we at War with 
Mexico? Have we permanently qui- 
eted belligerent miners? Has the 
last move been made by rampant 
socialists? 
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Of this much we may be sure. 
There is always need of a distinct 
sense of patriotic obligation. No 
nation can long endure whose citizens 
are not keenly alive to personal re- 
sponsibility for the defence of the 
national honor. The Flag must be 
upheld. Law must be enforced. 
Order must be maintained. 

One evening in 1861, when the com- 
mander of Fort Pickens had reason 
to believe that an attack might be 
expected from the rebels at any 
moment, he called his officers about 
him and said, ‘“‘Gentlemen, you all 
hold commissions from the President 
and I have a right to expect that in the 
coming storm you will all be loyal, 
but before the battle begins, for our 
mutual encouragement, I desire to 
know from each one of you just what 
your attitude is, and so I propose that 
we renew our oath of allegiance to the 
government.” That wasgood. And 
as each one pledged himself anew to 
the defence of the Flag there was an 


increased “sense of comradeship and 
courage. 

We must not allow ourselves to be 
stampeded into unreasoning frenzy. 
War is to avoided by all possible 
means, consistent with righteousness 
and honor. But we must be prepared 
to uphold the Flag and all for which it 
stands, whatever the cost may be. I 
propose a renewal of allegiance. As 
American citizens, proud of our his- 
tory, conscious of our responsibility, 
let us pledge ourselves anew to stand 
by our colors. 


“Here comes The Flag! 
Cheer it! 
Valley and crag 
Shall hear it. 
Fathers shall bless it, 
Children caress it. 
All shall maintain it, 
No one shall stain it. 
Cheers for the sailors 
That fought on the wave for it! 
Cheers for the soldiers 
That always were brave for it! 
Tears for the men 
That went down to grave for it!— 
Here comes The Flag!” 


WAITING 
By Francis W. Tewksbury 


I am sitting in the twilight, 
And the wind is moaning low, 
And I’m thinking of the dear one, 
One who left me long ago. 


Tender memories cluster round me, 
Thoughts of happy days gone by, 
When the world was bright before me, 

And the love light in her eye. 


Chill the night is closing round me, 
And the bird has found its nest, 

And the weary heart is waiting 
For the homeland and for rest. 


On the banks of that dark river, 
Where the boatman plies the oar, 
There my loved one will be waiting, 


She will meet me on the shore. 
Dunbarton, N. H. 

















IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? 


By Marilla M. Ricker * 


Under the old common law I think 
it came very near it, but such women 
as Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
have done much to improve the con- 
dition of woman in the state of 
matrimony, and I hope that New 
Hampshire—one of the _ thirteen 
original States—will soon revise and 
improve her laws and give to all her 
citizens equal rights, equal opportu- 
nities and equal compensation. Under 
such a government as that marriage 
would be a success. It is the old 
common law idea that the husband 
and wife are one, and that the husband 
is the one, that has caused so much 
unhappiness in the “‘marriage rela- 
tion.”’ One of the most prolific 
sources of unhappiness lies in the fact 
that wives must ask and husbands 
give money. It is a humiliating con- 
dition that will prevent any feeling of 
independence or liberality on the part 
of the wife. How many wives are 
there who can ask a husband for five 
dollars without having him say ‘‘ What 
do you want to do with it?” or ‘Where 
is that dollar and a half I gave you day 
before yesterday?”’ I knowa woman, 
a friend of mine who literally never 
has any money. Her husband is 
rich, his credit excellent, but all 
articles are bought at stores where 
bills are run up to be paid off twice a 
year. There is a carriage for her use, 
an elegant house for her residence, 
but not one dollar passes through her 
hands that are kept in an idleness 
that she would gladly exchange for 
some honest toil that would give her 
a few dollars of her own. Ask the 
dressmakers and milliners how the 
wives of many rich men pay their 

* Mrs. Ricker, who was the first aggressive woman 
suffrage champion in New Hampshire, and the first 
woman to be admitted to the bar in the State, and that 
after a long contest, gave this paper as a lecture, or ad- 


dress, in several different States, more than thirty 
years ago. 


bills. If you should be truthfully 
answered you would be shocked. 
Marriage in law is a ‘civil contract;”’ 
it is a partnership and all partnerships 
should be protected by law as other 
contracts are. Law should secure 
rights and punish injustice. But my 
wife is “‘supported,’”?’ many men will 
say. In many instances that is a 
false and fallacious term. When I 
was in California I visited a mining 
camp. In the camp one man is 
always elected to do the cooking, 
usually “‘by lot,’”’ but the cook shares 
equally in all the partnership gains. 
Go tell that man cook that he is 
supported and he would probably 
reply with his shotgun! Yet the man 
cook cares for no children, does no 
sewing and the washing is an individ- 
ual affair, done every Sunday morning 
in the nearest stream. Every woman 
who labors in her own family is en- 
titled to a housekeeper’s wages. Yet 
how few women are given twenty 
dollars per month to do as they please 
with. Under the common law and in 
many of the states today the husband 
can select the home and locate it 
where he pleases, irrespective of 
physical or moral surroundings—no 
matter how repugnant to the wife’s 
taste or business judgment. Yet if 
she refuses to go with him she has 
‘“‘abandoned”’ her husband and he is 
no longer responsible for her support; 
the law gives the custody of the chil- 
dren to him as head of the family and 
she cannot control a dime of com- 
munity property. I often hear men 
and women say no man will use this 
power. True no good man will, but 
bad men do use it and this remnant 
of barbarism should be swept from 
our laws and the woman suffrage 
broom can do it more effectually than 
anything else. In many states a 
wife cannot give her children a cent of 
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community property, though she may 
have earned it all. A wife’s debts, 
made before marriage, cannot be 
collected from common _ property, 
but a husband’s can. As a wife she 
has no more status in the civil law 
than the cow in the pasture. How 
can marriage be a success when such 
laws “‘obtain?’’ Under the old com- 
mon law, and in many of the States 
today, when a man asks a woman to 
marry him, it amounts to just this: 
I want you to become my partner 
for life—I to be senior partner and 
head of the firm; you, to do as I direct 
and live as I choose, never to go away 
without my knowledge and consent, 
while I am to have absolute freedom 
of action; you to devote your best 
energies, your talents, and your 
powers to such duties as I shall indi- 
cate, in return for which I will give 
you your board and lodging and 
occasionally a suit of clothes, but no 
salary whatever! What would one 
man say to another if such a 
proposition were made to him? I 
fancy there would be some emphatic 
language heard, to use a mild term. 
Yet just such partnerships women 
are constantly forming—giving up 
their whole lives to men in return for 
a mere support and no legal title to 
the joint earnings of the copartner- 
ship. , 

It may be interesting to see the 
status of woman as far as her claim to 
the public lands are concerned. Un- 
married women, widows, maidens and 
deserted wives, who are over the age 
of twenty-one years, are entitled to 
all the rights, privileges and benefits 
under the homestead laws that can be 
enjoyed by men. The mother of a 
living child or children whether 
widow, deserted wife, (or unfortunate 
single woman), may acquire title to 
land as the head of a family, though 
under the age of twenty-one. Widows 
of deceased entrymen succeed to the 
rights of their husbands and may make 
final proof and take title in their own 
names. The widow of a person who 
served ninety days or more during the 


war of the rebellion in the United 
States army, navy, or Marine Corps 
and died without making an entry 
may make an entry the same as her 
husband, if living, might do, and in 
making final proof receive credit in 
lieu of residence on the land for the 
period of the husband’s service, not to 
exceed four years. So you see in the 
eye of the law it is better to be a 
widow than a wife! Are these things 
conducive to making marriage a 
success? 


What is woman’s position today? 
In many states we have woman dis- 
franchised, with no voice in the gov- 
ernment under which she lives, denied 
until recently the right to enter col- 
leges or professions, laboring at half 
price in the world of work; a civil code 
that makes her in marriage a nonen- 
tity; her person, her children, the 
property of her husband. In ad- 
justing the institution of marriage 
woman has never yet in the history 
of the world had one word to say. 
The relation has been absolutely es- 
tablished and perpetuated without her 
consent. We have thus far had the 
man marriage. He has made all the 
laws concerning it to suit his own 
convenience and love of power. 
Women have quite as much interest 
in good government as men and I fail 
to see why they should be excluded 
from the ballot box. We hear that 
“‘Governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.”’ 
A republican form of government is 
said to be of and by and in the interest 
of the people, but is it? It seems to 
me to be an aristocracy of sex and I 
think it the meanest aristocracy in the 
world. If taxation without repre- 
sentation was tyranny before the 
revolutionary war, and it is generally 
conceded to have been one of the 
great causes of the war, it is tyranny 
today. Women are taxed under the 
laws, are put into the prisons and are 
hanged under the laws, and they 
should have a voice in making them. 
In other words if women are citizens 
they should have all the rights and 
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privileges of citizens. If they are not 
citizens, what are they? On my way 
home from a trip not long since I 
heard one woman say to another in 
the cars, “I have all the rights I want.” 
I involuntarily turned and said to 
her,—‘‘if you are a married woman 
have you the right to control your own 
earnings? Have you a right to will 
away any part of the community 
property? Have you the right to the 
guardianship of your children?” In 
many States of this Union women 
have not these rights. Have you 
ever been a teacher and expected to 
work beside a man, equal work and 
equal time, he to get eighty dollars 
per month and you forty dollars? If 
so, how did you like it? 

Disfranchisement is not the only 
cause of the distress of working 
women, nor will giving them the ballot 
immediately set all things right, but it 
will be a great help in that direction. 
The ballot does not make men happy, 
respectable, rich nor noble, but they 
guard it for themselves with sleepless 
jealousy. Why? Because they know 
it is the golden gate to every oppor- 
tunity, and precisely the kind of 
advantage it gives to one sex it would 
give to the other. It would arm it 
with the most powerful weapon known 
to political society. It would main- 
tain the natural balance of the sexes 
in human affairs and secure to each 
fair play within its sphere. 

Under the common law a husband 
could whip his wife, give her moderate 
correction, in the same moderation 
that a man was allowed to correct his 
children. If the husband killed his 
wife it was the same as if he had killed 
a stranger, or any other person, and 
he was hanged; but if the wife killed 
the husband it was considered a much 
more atrocious crime,—it was trea- 
son and she was condemned to the 
same punishment as if she had killed 
the king and her punishment was to 
be burned alive. Under the common 
law all women were denied the “‘ bene- 
fit of clergy,” and till the third and 
fourth William and Mary they re- 


ceived sentence of death and were 
hanged for the first offence of simple 
larceny, however learned they were, 
merely because their sex precluded the 
possibility of their taking holy orders, 
though a man who could read was for 
the same crime subject only to burning 
on the hand and a few months’ im- 
prisonment. Under the common law 
a son though younger than all his 
sisters was heir to all the real property. 
A woman’s personal property by 
marriage became absolutely her hus- 
band’s which at his death he could 
leave entirely away from her and the 
husband was absolutely the master 
of the profits of the wife’s lands during 
the marriage, and a husband could be 
tenant by curtesy of the trust estates 
of his wife, though the wife could not 
be endowed of the trust estates of the 
husband. 

The Revised Statutes of the United 
States, Chapter I, Section I, says:— 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. In determining the mean- 
ing of the revised statutes or of any act 
or resolution of Congress passed subse- 
quent to February 25th, 1871, words 
mporting the singular number may 
extend and be.applied to several per- 
sons or things; words importing the 
plural number may include the singu- 
lar; words importing the masculine 
gender may be applied to females; 
the words insane person and lunatic 
shall include every idiot, non compos, 
lunatic and insane person; the word 
‘person’ may extend and be applied 
to partnerships and corporations and 
the reference to any officer shall in- 
clude any person authorized by law 
to perform the duties of such office 
unless the context shows that such 
words were intended to be used in a 
more limited sense; and a requirement 
of an oath shall be deemed complied 
with by making affirmation in judicial 
form.” 

The Revised Statutes are liberal, 
and it seems to me that we can truth- 
fully say there is no gender in brain, 
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and it is high time to do away with 
the silly notion that there is. Every 
student of English law knows that 
statutes imposing penalties are to be 
strictly construed, so as to exclude 
every body and thing not within their 
letter. Statutes creating privileges, 
conferring benefits, are to be liberally 
construed, so as to include every 
person within the reach of their spirit. 
I think we have reached a period 
when women are to have the benefit 
of both these rules to correlate each 
other. 

As a more striking and frequent 
occurrence of the masculine form I 
refer to the criminal code of the 
United States, and some of the many 
curious uses of the words ‘“‘he, him, 
and his.’”’ The very first section 
limits the punishment of treason ex- 
clusively to males unless he can be 
construed to mean she {Sec. 552, Rev. 
Stat. Page 1041), and a woman who 
commits perjury cannot be punished 
unless ‘“‘he’’ means “she,’”’ for the stat- 
ute declares that ‘‘he ’’shall be pun- 
ished and says nothing about her. 
Still I’ve heard a woman sentenced to 
five years at hard labor for perjury. 

It is a matter of history that 
women have filled and still do fill the 
various classes of post offices in the 
republic, but how can they unless 
“he”? means “‘she?’?’ No woman was 
ever known to escape a criminal 
statute because its language ignored 
her sex. Shall there be more than 
one rule for the construction of all 
our statutes on this important point? 
Shall the word “‘he” include woman 
in one set of laws and exclude her in 
another, or shall they all be expounded 
by one rule? I am aware that when 
a penalty is imposed masculine pro- 
nouns mean women also. When a 
benefit is offered or a privilege be- 
stowed man alone in most instances 
is meant by them. In other words 
“she”? is included for penalties and 
disabilities, excluded from favors and 
privileges. I contend for the one 
rule for all without fear or favor. 
But under the common law the hus- 


band and wife were one person—that 
is, the very legal existence or being of 
the woman was suspended during the 
marriage, or at least was incorporated 


and consolidated into that of the 
husband. How could marriage be a 
success? 


But if marriage was a failure under 
the common law it was worse than 
that under the canon law. According 
to church teaching woman was an 
afterthought in the creation, the 
author of sin and in collusion with 
Satan and in no form of popular reli- 
gion has woman ever been indebted 
for one pulsation of liberty. I was at 
Salem, Mass., not long ago and in 
looking over.the old documents con- 
cerning witches one peculiar thing was 
noticeable: that is, its victims were 
chiefly women; few wizards were ever 
heard of. Speaking of witchcraft, 
Lecky says the Reformation was the 
signal for a fresh outbreak of the 
superstition in England; and there as 
elsewhere, its decline was represented 
by the clergy as a phase of infidel- 
ity. In Scotland where the ministers 
exercised greater influence than in 
any other country, and where the 
witch trials fell almost entirely into 
their hands, the persecution was pro- 
portionally atrocious. Probably the 
ablest defender of the belief was 
Glanoil, a clergyman of the English 
Church; and one of the most influen- 
tial was Baxter, the greatest of the 
Puritans. It spread with Puritanism 
into the new world and the executions 
in Massachusetts form one of the 
darkest pages in American history. 
The greatest religious leader of the 
last century, John Wesley, was among 
the latest of its supporters. He said 
that giving up witchcraft was giving 
up the Bible. 

Scepticism on the subject of witches 
first arose among those who were 
least governed by the church, ad- 
vanced with the decline of the influence 
of the clergy, and was commonly 
branded by them as a phase of in- 
fidelity. Lecky in his “History of 
Rationalism’”’ and his “European 
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Morals”’ gives facts sufficient to con- 
vince any woman of common sense 
that the greatest obstacle in the way 
of the freedom and elevation of her 
sex has been and is the teaching of the 
church in regard to her rights and 
duties. Women have ever been the 
chief victims in the persecutions of 
the church, amid all its dreadful 
tragedies, and on them have fallen the 
heaviest penalties of the canon law. 

In reading the History of Boston 
from its settlement in 1630 to the year 
1770 I find that the historian, Samuel 
G. Drake, said, that to deny the exist- 
ence of witchcraft was to deny the in- 
spiration of the Bible; and few could be 
found who had the hardihood to do 
it. Such were infidels in the most 
objectionable sense of the word and 
were in danger of personal violence. 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,”’ 
is good Bible doctrine. Laws were 
made in those days in accordance 
with the teachings of the Bible, and 
I’ve known instances since my admis- 
sion to the Bar where a good honest 
reliable man’s testimony was objected 
to simply because he did not believe 
the Bible. The clergy everywhere 
sustained witchcraft as Bible doctrine 
until the spirit of Rationalism laughed 
the whole thing to scorn and science 
gave mankind a more cheerful view 
of life. 

The worst features of the canon law 
reveal themselves today in woman’s 
condition as clearly as they did 1,500 
years ago. The clergy in their pulpits 
teach the same doctrines in regard to 
her from the same texts and echo the 


same old platitudes and false ideas 
promulgated for centuries by eccle- 
siastical councils. The grand ideas 
of Confucius, Buddha, and Moham- 
med have been slowly transforming 
the world from the reign of brute 
force to moral power, and science has 
been as slowly emancipating mankind 
from their fears of the Unknown; but 
the church has steadily used its in- 
fluence against progress, science, the 
education of the masses and freedom 
forwoman. Some women are allowed 
to preach but what evangelical 
churches ordain them? Women 
work elaborate altar covers but in 
many churches are not allowed to 
enter the enclosures. To those not 
conversant with the history of the 
Christian Church and the growth of 
the canon law it may seem a startling 
assertion, but it is true that the 
church has done more to degrade 
woman than all other adverse influ- 
ences put together. Young men 
educated by sewing societies of women 
often preach from Ist Cor. 14 chap., 
34 and 35 verses. ‘‘Let your women 
keep silence in the churches, for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak; 
but they are commanded to be under 
obedience as also saith the law.”’ No 
priest or parson has ever been instru- 
mental in making a law favorable to 
woman, but Susan B. Anthony has, so 
women one and all, think for your- 
selves and when Mona Caird or any 
other person raises the question— 
“Ts Marriage a Failure?’’ you can 
truthfully answer—under the common 
law it came dangerously near it. 


THE DYING OAK 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Dethroned at last by time’s delayed decay, 
Yet rooted firmly to his mossy seat, 
Like agéd monarch, broken, bowed and gray, 
Or patriarch who soon shall pass away, 
Or mighty heart which waits its final beat, 
Yon old oak lies supinely where it stood, 
The king of all the wide surrounding wood, 
Defying winter’s blight, wind, snow and sleet, 
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A sylvan giant upon massive feet, 
With arms so stalwart that he deemed it play 
To battle gales however fierce and fleet, 
And only feared the lightning’s vivid ray; 
Alone he dies!—His life untold, complete, 
Still regnant on his throne, without defeat. 


By Frank M. Beverly 


The fleeting years had passed us by— 
We were no longer young— 

They’d left their impress on our hearts, 
Across our path had flung 

Some shadows dark of discontent. 
The burdens that we bore 

Were heavy, taxing utmost strength— 
We scarce could carry more. 


The blazing fagots from the hearth 
Gave out uncertain light, 

And near we sat within the warmth, 
For chilly was the night; 

I thought of all the years had wrought, 
Recalled the days long past; 

I saw our shadows on the wall 
As ghostly figures cast. 


No words were spoken as we sat 
Beside the fire alone; 
I held my thoughts unto myself, 
And so she held her own, 
And though I wished that she would speak 
Her inmost thoughts to tell, 
Yet Silence sat between us two— 
No words to break the spell. 


She cast her eyes full into mine, 
As once she did when young; 
I knew her thoughts were just my own— 
To them she gave no tongue— 
She turned and looked as into space, 
For I was growing old; 
I knew the trend of all her thoughts 
As though I had been told. 


Though Youth departs, we fade in age; 
Life’s burdens sore we bear; 

We hope that some good day we’ll lay 
Aside our every care, 

And that beyond in fairer clime, 
Where hearts ne’er beat in pain, 

It will be ours to reunite 
Perpetual youth to gain. 











CONSOLATION 


By George Wilson Jennings 


The greatest trial in life that hu- 
manity has to contend with is the loss 
we suffer through the death of friends, 
those that are near and dear to us. 
In such an emergency we turn for 
help to the Great Architect of the 
Universe. That “He is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in 
time of trouble,’’ every one who in the 
ordeal of affliction has invoked Divine 
assistance can readily testify. 

Second only to this source of con- 
solation is that which emanates from 
true and loyal friendship, each friend 
to whom we confide our griefs express- 
ing sympathy and often revealing to 
us the path by which we reach a heal- 
ing spring of comfort. 

“Sympathy is the sweetest of jewels, 
The rarest of all its kind, 
The gem most nearly royal, 
Yet the hardest of all to find.” 

The above thoughts were recently 
borne home to the writer upon 
learning of the sudden death of a life- 
long friend, who experienced great 
comfort in the knowledge _ that 
‘throughout her entire life she had 
been a source of helpfulness to others 
when they had been sorely tried 
through affliction. Of her it could be 
said: ‘Her trust being in God her 
faith was well founded.”’ What conso- 
lation it is to those who are left, to 


look over the life of a dear departed 
friend whose days had been filled with 
good deeds, and who had done all 
that was possible to afford material 
and spiritual help to others. Such 
lives are never forgotten. It was 
Beecher who once said: ‘‘ The greatest 
afflictions have their sweetness when 
shared.” 
This assurance we have, that just 
a little later on we will have the 
experience of that blessed reunion to 
which we all look forward as our 
greatest consolation in this life, and 
the life hereafter. 
“Then what raptured greetings, 
On Heaven’s happy shore, 
Renewing servered friendships, 
Where partings are no more.” 
But we never shall remove life’s 
pressure. We are bearers of burdens 


‘like the ships that traverse the sea, 


and to be heavily freighted is always 
better than to sail in ballast, for the 
weight of our burden is the assurance 
of its great value. 

So in life we must meet the grey 
days hopefully, not mournfully, and 
rejoice that we have the consolation 
and assurance that it will always be 


morning when we reach, ‘That 
bourne from whence no traveller 
returns.”’ 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ODE ON SOLITUDE 
By H. Thompson Rich 


Troubled and ill at ease all day, 
At length I rose and fled away 


To the cool upper quiet 


Of a hoar hill that lifted high its head 
Above the plain as though wide heaven ’t would wed. 


There underneath the riot 
Of an autumnal oak I sat 


And thought of this and thought of that. 
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So glad I was to breath the air 

Of solitude, I did not care 
On what my thoughts were bent: 

I thought how gorgeous seemed fair nature’s gown, 

How wondrous, as she walked the fall adown! 
How ultimately blent 

The thousand gala colors were 

She wore entwined in her brown hair! 


It was a gladsome sight to see 

Her in her royal robery; 
The very sky was glad 

That Nature had put on her such array, 

And smiled the autumn afternoon away! 
Long could one not be sad, 

Nor long have any thought of care 

In company so debonair! 


Yet thought I how near o’er the bay 
Seemed the blue ocean of the day, 

How near—how far away! 
And thinking thus I looked into the sky, 
Into its emptiness and mystery,— 

Grim caravanserai 
Of sleeping camps of stars that link 
The universe . . . and dared not think! 


Then, while I sat there sad, distraught, 

Earth’s evening miracle was wrought 
And the red sun went down, 

Leaving the scroll-red clouds to register 

The sudden dazzling images that were 
Reflected all around, 

Like echoes of a martial air 

Cut short—loud-ringing everywhere! 


And twilight, soft with dim delight— 
The very mother of the night!— 
Wrapped everything in hush: 
The trees, the houses, aye, the very hills 
Wore a great peace that calms withal it thrills; 
. A tiny meadow-thrush, 
Like a swift shadow, strong and straight 
Winged through the silence to its mate! 


Night, with its wonderment, was here; 

The deepening shades of day drew near, 
To dance and disappear: 

Star after star, slowly, majestically, 

The fleets of heaven sailed across the sky— - 
And never moved! A fear 

Of the Eternal leapt in sway. 

Troubled, I rose and fled away! 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. HERBERT O. HADLEY 


Hon. Herbert O. Hadley, one of the best 
known and highly esteemed citizens of New 
Hampshire, died at his home in Peterboro, 
December, 1913. 

He was a native of Peterboro, born Novem- 
ber 20, 1855, but removed with his parents 
to Temple, in infancy, where he was reared 
and educated, and spent his life until his 
return to his native town in 1909. 

He was a farmer by occupation, but did 
a large business as an auctioneer in the later 
years of his life. He was prominent in the 
Grange, and had holden most of the offices in 





Hon. Herbert O. Hadley 


the subordinate, Pomona, and State Granges, 
having been for six years master of the latter. 
He had long been a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and was the last presi- 
dent of that organization. He represented 
the town of Temple in the legislature of 1895, 
and was a State Senator in 1907. In 1908 
he was elected a member of the board of 
Commissioners for the County of Hills- 
borough, and was reélected at each subse- 
quent election, serving as chairman of the 
board until his death. He was a Mason, an 
Odd Fellow, a Congregationalist, 
Democrat, and had often been urged to be- 
come the candidate of his party for Governor. 

He married, January 12, 1879, Miss Nettie 
C. Benton, by whom he is survived, with one 
daughter, Florence FE. 


and a. 


FOREST E. BARKER 

Forest E. Barker, born in Exeter Septem- 
ber 29, 1853, died at Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 21, 1914. 

Mr. Barker was the son of Josiah G. and 
Betsy (Kent) Barker. He graduated from 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
in 1874; studied law at the Boston University 
Law School, and settled in practice in Wor- 
cester, Mass., where he continued to reside. 
He served several years as a member of the 
Worcester school board; was a representa- 
tive in the General Court of Massachusetts in 
1883-4, and became a member of the State 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commission- 
ers In 1885, and its Chairman in 1894, 
continuing till his death, which occurred sud- 
denly, while he was on a visit to the National 
Capital. 

Mr. Barker was a Republican, a Metho- 
dist, and a prominent Mason. He married, 
August 11, 1881, Flora I. Hovey of Exeter, 
who survives him. 


HON. GEORGE 8. ROGERS 

George 8. Rogers, a prominent citizen of 
Lebanon, died at the Adams House in Boston, 
December 1, 1914. 

He was a native of Plymouth, seventy-one 
years of age, but spent his early life in Thet- 
ford, Vt., removing to Lebanon in 1889, 
where he acquired extensive real estate in- 
terests, and recently erected a fine modern 
hotel. He was a Congregationalist, a Repub- 
lican and a member of the State Senate in the 
legislature of 1911. He is survived by a 
widow, who was Miss Angie Davis, and a 
brother, Alfred Rogers of Thetford, Vt. 


ORA M. HUNTOON 


Ora M. Huntoon, a prominent citizen of 
Contoocook, died in that village Sunday, 
November I, 1914, at the age of seventy- 
five years. 

He was born at East Unity, May 1, 1893, 
the third son of the Hon. Harvey and Maria 
(Morse) Huntoon, his father having been 
one of the leading farmers and most active 
Democrats of Sullivan County. He was edu- 
cated in the public and select schools, and 
studied law for a time, but finally suc- 
ceeded his father on the old homestead at 
East Unity, where he was engaged in agri- 
culture for many years, serving also as super- 
intending school committee, selectman, and 
representative in the legislature in 1868 and 
1869. Some twenty years ago he removed to 
Contoocook, where he resided till his death, 
having been for several years a travelling 
salesman for Norris & Co., of Concord. He 
was a Democrat in politics, liberal in relig- 
ion, and a member of the Masonic fraternity. 
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COL. DANA W. KING 


Dana W. King, born in Alstead June 29, 
1832, died in Nashua November 19, 1914. 

Colonel King was a son of William and 
Anna (Ritchie) King, and educated in the 
schools of his native town. He was employed 
for a time in Boston and Detroit, but finally 
located in Nashua where was his home through 
life. He served in the First New Hampshire 
Regiment in the Civil War, and was com- 
missioned second lieutenant, in Company A, 
in the Eighth. He participated in the cap- 
ture of New Orleans, and in Banks’ Red River 
expedition, and was captured by the Con- 
federates at Sabin’s Cross Roads, suffering 
great hardship during his imprisonment. 
Being exchanged he served till the close of 
the war, returning as lieutenant-colonel of his 
regiment. 

He was elected register of deeds for the 
County of Hillsborough in 1868, and held 
the position for thirty-eight years. He was 
prominent in Masonic and G. A. R. circles, 
and was for many years treasurer of the New 
Hampshire Veterans Association. He leaves 
one son, William D. King of Nashua, and 
one daughter, Mrs. Winifred H. Judkins. 


DUDLEY L. FURBER 


Dudley L. Furber, born in Northwood 
— 18, 1848, died in Dover December 1, 

Mr. Furber was long engaged in business as 
a shoe manufacturer in Farmington, North- 
wood and Dover. In the latter city he was 
connected with the Merchants National 
Bank as director and president. He was a 
trustee of the savings bank, also, and a direc- 
tor of the Boston & Maine railroad. While 
in Farmington he served as a member of the 
legislature. He was a Mason, a Knight of 
Pythias and a member of the Bellamy Club of 
Dover. He is survived by a widow, a brother, 
William M. Furber of Manchester, and a 
sister, Mrs. F. M. Knowles of Concord. 


GEORGE M. ROBERTS 


George Morrison Roberts, a native of the 
town of Haverhill, born in 1838, died at his 
home in Malden, Mass., October 27, 1914. 

_ He had been for many years, till about 
six years ago, the New England passenger 
agent, in Boston, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and in that capacity was long favorably 
known to the business world. He was a 
lieutenant in the 60th Mass. Volunteers in 
the Civil War, was a member of the Loyal 
Legion and G. A. R. He leaves a son and 
daughter. 


DR. BUKK G. CARLETON 
Bukk G. Carleton, M. D., a noted surgeon 
and medical author, died October 21, at his 


residence at 75 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York City. 


Doctor Carleton was a native of the town 
of Whitefield, born November 11, 1856, and 
graduated from the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College in 1876. He was for a time 
connected with the medical department 
of New York University, and a member of 
the house staffs of the Homeopathic and 
Metropolitan hospitals and of the staff of 
the Department of Charities. He was for 
several years demonstrator and professor of 
anatomy at the Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and was consulting surgeon of the Hahne- 
mann Hospital. 

He is survived by his second wife, who was 
Miss Clarice E. Griffith of New York, and 
three sons and a daughter. He was a mem- 
ber of many medical and other societies, 
among them the Union League Club, the 
Interstate Medical Society and the Academy 
of Pathological Science. 


BURRILL PORTER, JR. 


Burrill Porter, Jr., a leading citizen of 
North Atteboro, Mass., and a native of 
Charlestown, N. H., who spent his early life 
in Langdon, died October 23, 1914. 

He was the son of Burrill and Susan (Gar- 
field) Porter, born February 22, 1832, and 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1856, 
among his classmates being the late Gov. B. 
F. Prescott, Rev. Dr. Franklin D. Ayer, 
Judge Caleb Blodgett, and Lieut.-Gov. 
William H. Haile. : 

After graduation he spent many years in 
teaching. He had been principal of Canaan 
and Cold River Union Academies, Mt. Caesar_ 
Seminary at Swanzey and of high schools in ~ 
Ohio and Massachusetts, the last being that 
at North Attleboro of which he wa p:inipal 
for a dozen years, resigning in 1879, after 
which he was prominent in public affairs, 
serving as assessor, collector, selectman, four 
years as postmaster and seven years as a 
representative in the legislature. He was an 
active Republican and for many years chair-- 
man of the town committee of that party. 
He was an alternate delegate in the conven- 
tion that nominated William McKinley for 
President. He was'for some time editor of 
the North Attleboro Chronicle, and had been 
Noble Grand of Aurora Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of that place. He was a Universalist in 
religion, and active in the affairs of the Uni- 
versalist Church at North Attleboro. 

He married Harriet, daughter of Asa H. 
Carpenter of Alstead, N. H., who died a few 
years after marriage. He is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. G. Fred Ball of North Attle- 
boro, and a son, Asa Porter of Philadelphia, 
children by a second marriage. 

As a successful teacher, Mr. Porter took 
high rank, and was held in great esteem by 
those who had been his pupils, among the 
most notable of whom was the late Col. Car- 
roll D. Wright. 











EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The next issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
will be a legislative double number for Feb- 
ruary and March, issued early in the latter 
month. 


Bound copies of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
Vol. 46—New Series, Vol. 9, will be ready for 
delivery in about ten days. They will be 
exchanged for the unbound numbers for 1914, 
for fifty cents. 





The corrected list of Revolutionary soldiers, 
buried in the several cemeteries in the town 
of Claremont, promised for this issue, is un- 
avoidably omitted but will appear in the 
next number. 





Maior John Proctor Thompson, U. S. A. 
(retired), whose death in San Francisco, Cali- 


. fornia, October 13, 1914, was noticed in our 


December “Necrology,”’ was, through his 
mother, a great-great-grandson of Captain 
Jonathan Prescott of Hampton, N. H., who 
commanded a company in Sir William Pep- 
perill’s regiment at Louisberg, Cape Breton, 
in 1745, and lost his life there. 





A delightful little volume of New England 
character stories in dialect, by Eva Beede 
Odell, well known to the readers of the GRAN- 
ITE Montuty, takes its name from the title 
of the first story—‘‘ Miss Prissy’s Diamond 
Rings.” “Eleanor Raymond’s Story,” and 
“‘House Cleanin’ in Sappin’ Time,” are the 
others—all finely done, in the author’s best 
style, and affording a pleasant evening’s read- 
ing for any New England home. The book 
may be had by remitting fifty cents to the 
author at Brookline, Mass. 





The opening of the present year brings the 
customary biennial change in the State gov- 
ernment, so far as the executive and legisla- 
tive departments are concerned. This change 
also, as a result of the November election, 
involves a change in party control. The 
House of Representatives, with its large Re- 
publican majority, organized on Wednesday, 
January 6, by the choice of Edwin C. Bean 
of Belmont as Speaker, all other Republican 
aspirants having withdrawn long before the 
time of organization. Harrie M. Young of 
Manchester, and Bernard W. Cary of New- 


port were reélected Clerk and Assistant Clerk 
of the House, respectively. 

The Senate organized by the choice of 
George I. Haselton of District No. Sixteen, 
Manchester, President; Earl Gordon of Ca- 
naan, Clerk, and Thomas P. Cheney, 2d, of 
Ashland, Assistant Clerk. On Thursday, as 
usual, the Governor-elect, Rolland H. Spauld- 
ing of Rochester, was formally inaugurated, 
succeeding Samuel D. Felker of the same city, 
in the executive chair. In order that the 
“decks” might be fully cleared for action, 
and all obstacles in the way of prompt atten- 
tion to business gotten out of the way during 
the first week, the customary “Governor’s 
ball” was worked off Thursday evening. 
Governor Spaulding’s inaugural address was 
a model for brevity and comprehensiveness, 
and gave evidence of a desire on his part to 
promote strict attention to legitimate busi- 
ness, and no subordination of the public wel- 
fare to partisan ends. The Speaker of the 
House having promptly announced the com- 
mittees, and there being no Senatorial elec- 
tion to interfere with legislative work, the 
“short session,’ so generally talked about, 
ought to materialize, and is likely to unless a 
radical, reactionary policy is adopted, in 
which case there is no telling when the end 
will come. 


The ‘Great Reaper,’ in His ‘‘harvest of 
souls,’ gathered in during the year just 
ended a goodly number from the ranks of 
our New Hampshire men of note, including 
ex-Governors Chester B. Jordan of Lancaster, 
and John B. Smith of Hillsborough, and Rt. 
Rev. W. W. Niles, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of New Hampshire. Among others 
dying during the year were Judge Robert M. 
Wallace, of Milford; Col. Richard M. Scam- 
mon, of Stratham, Bank Commissioner; John 
T. Abbott of Keene, ex-Minister to Co- 
lombia; Gen. Charles 8. Collins of Nashua; 
Hon. Herbert O. Hadley, of Peterboro; Hon. 
Charles A. Dole, of Lebanon; Capt. Rk. W. 
Musgrove of Bristol; Denis F. O’Connor of 
Manchester; Dr. John W. Staples of Frank- 
lin; Warren G. Brown of Whitefield and 
Josiah M. Fletcher of Nashua. Among dis- 
tinguished natives of the State, abroad, who 
passed away in 1914, were ex-Lieut.-Gov. 


Edwin QO. Stanard of Missouri, native of 
Newport; Prof. Franklin W. Hooper of New 
York, born in Walpole; and Martha Dana 
Shepard of Boston, born in New Hampton. 


























HIS EXCELLENCY ROLLAND H. SPAULDING 
Governor of New Hampshire 








